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executive and the legislature, as in English govern-
ment, it erects between them a strong and unneces-
sary barrier. Many unfortunate consequences
result. When the British prime minister cannot
command a majority in the House of Commons, he
either gives way to a minister who can, or he
appeals to the voters in a general election. When
the president of the United States is confronted
by an adverse majority in Congress, he may half-
heartedly carry out measures of which he does not
approve or he may bring government to a stand-
still. At some of the most important moments of
American history (as when the House impeached
President Johnson at the conclusion of the Civil
War) deadlocks have occurred. Again, American
government is not dramatic; it does not adequately
perform its teaching function; and consequently,
the public are not deeply interested in it. When
the prime minister of England introduces a vital
measure, the opposition bends every effort to
defeat him. There is a great discussion, and great
public excitement. If defeated, the minister resigns.
In America the fate of government almost never
depends on discussion. No matter what they do
or say, American presidents and American con-
gressmen remain in office until the end of their
terms, and therefore, except in extraordinary
instances, the public pays little attention to its
representatives until election time. The habit of
indifference, varied with intervals of intense excite-
ment, grows upon the nation, and is, in Bagehot's
opinion, one of the most serious evils in American
political life.
A third great defect of American government